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be determined partly by our appreciation of the 
sense, as they are in English, partly by a study of 
Plautus and other sources, and finally that we can 
be helped in determining the treatment to be given 
to concurrent vowels and consonants which result 
from this liaison by observing the phonetic changes 
which the same combinations undergo within a word. 



IMPORTANT EXCAVATIONS AT PERGAMUM, 
SARDIS AND DIDYMA 1 

Since Professor Chase in his good account of 
Greek Archaeology in 1909 (The Classical Journal 
6.65 ff.) gives no details with regard to recent ex- 
cavations at Pergamum, Sardis and Didyma, it may 
interest the readers of The Classical Weekly to 
know what was done last year at these Asia Minor 
sites. At Pergamum excavations were continued at 
Jigma-tepe, a large mound or tumulus in the plain 
of the Caicus which measures about 500 meters in 
circumference and is surrounded by a wall and had 
a flight of steps to the top. Dorpfeld had previously 
dug a trench into the centre and elsewhere without 
finding the burial place. Last year he dug trenches 
cross-wise, with similar failure. In fact he has re- 
moved about a fifth of the entire mound without 
finding the burial place; so well hidden was the 
corpse in some secret part of the tumulus. But 
the most fruitful work was in the precinct of De- 
meter on a terrace on the slopes of the acropolis. 
Here were discovered a temple and altar at one end 
and a Propylon at the other. On the lower side were 
found the underground rooms of a portico which 
was 90 meters long with three rows of columns, 
commanding a beautiful view over the valley of the 
Caicus. On the upper side was unearthed a sort 
of odeum or square assembly-place where people 
could sit and watch the initiations and mysteries and 
rites in honor of Demeter, as at Oropus and Eleusis. 
The seats are well preserved and a door-way with 
enormous lintel still in place gives access from the 
odeum to a room above the Propylon. The temple 
was originally dedicated about 262 B. C. to Demeter 
alone, but a portico of six columns was added to the 
temple in antis by the Roman G. Claudius Seilianus 
Aesimus, in whose behalf also an altar was erected 
near the Propylon to virtue and temperance by 
Julia Pia, his wife. The dedication was made to 
include Kore also, as the inscription or the later 
architrave informs us (A^ip-pi Kapirocpipip Kal AijjiojTpot 
K&py I\ KXaiiSios SfiXiai'OS Af<rtp.o[s] irpvraveiav top 
Tpbvaov KarcwKctWas l\^Ky\ovuuov MdtiKev). On the altar, 
eight meters long, was the inscription E^ctjs inrip 
rrjs urirpbs Bias Afoyrpi, which proves that the altar 
was built at the same time with the temple 
on the original architrave of which occurs 
the same inscription. This Eumenes then is Eumenes 

1 This report is based on a visit to Pergamum and Didyma last 
April and on my participation in the campaign at Sardis as 
epigraphist. 



the elder and not the son of Apollonis, whose name 
occurs on the Propylon. In front of the Propylon 
were also found two altars, the one with an in- 
scription 'Aperij Kal 2<a<ppo<r6ini 'AicaaTpI/cios IIoSXos Miio-Tijs 
/cot oVap, the other with the inscription Ilfcrrei Kal 
'Ofwvola ' AnaffTplKios UavKos MiVtijs kot Hvap. In the case 
of the Propylon the ten steps which led down into the 
precinct are well preserved and two peculiar unfluted 
columns with reed capitals have been re-erected. 
The steps on the outside are also preserved and 
near them was discovered a Roman nymphaeum. 
Almost the entire entablature of the Propylon has 
been put together and the inscription on the archi- 
trave reads Ba<r(Ato-ffa ' kroKKiavh AiJjmjTpt [to! Kipjj] 
Qe<r/io(p6pots x a P ttrT ^P LOV tv-s o-r6as Kal robs otnovs. Many 
inscriptions and interesting pieces of sculoture were 
also unearthed. In a cistern were found several 
beautiful Roman heads, among them portraits 
of Augustus, the elder Agrippina and Tiber- 
ius. These are now in Constantinople; but at 
Pergamum one still sees a relief of the three- 
haded Cerberus, who would appropriately find 
a place in a sanctuary of Demeter and Persephone. 
Also appropriate is a relief representing a priestess 
or the goddess herself near an altar with torch in 
one hand and bowl in other. Near her is a steer 
with its feet on bases and tied with a rope to a ring 
in the pavement such as have recently been found at 
Ephesus and Sardis. There is a similar relief in 
Athens but the interpretation is doubtful. These re- 
cent excavations at Pergamum are important and 
will throw much light on the celebration of the mys- 
teries in Roman times 2 . 

Sardis for many years has been in the eyes of Asia 
Minor archaeologists as a promising site for excava- 
tion. Its varied history from early Lydian days 
down to Roman times, when it became one of the 
seven branches of the Asia Minor candlestick, was 
well known, and so the granting of a firman to Pro- 
fessor Howard Crosby Butler was welcomed by all 
scholars and it is a matter for congratulation that 
the Americans have invaded Asia Minor. The 
American excavations began last March with a very 
wide trench which was dug back from the river 
Pactolus toward the two unfluted columns which 
have always been known to travellers. Early in the 
campaign was discovered a very ancient building of 
soft blackish sandstone. The steps which. led up to 
this are well preserved and all about the building 
were found bases of statues and steles, none of them, 
however, inscribed. This structure is probably 
Lydian and was completely covered by the large 
temple subsequently erected. The discovery of lime- 
kilns which got their supply of marble from the 
large temple was discouraging but the south side 

2 Within the test few months the temple of the mother of the gods 
with identifying inscriptions has been excavated under the personal 
direction of the aged veteran Conze. 
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of the temple was destroyed to a much greater ex- 
tent than the north, where the original steps came to 
light. In the last days of the campaign part of the wall 
of the cella, which had a base with a moulding as the 
Parthenon was cleared and here in situ was an excep- 
tionally interesting and informing inscription of Hel- 
lenistic date which definitely assigns the so-called 
temple of Cybele to Artemis. Many other inscrip- 
tions and some sculptures were found and a prelim- 
inary report on them and on the excavations will 
be found in The American Journal of Archaeology, 
1910, No. 4. The hills across the Pactolus are honey- 
combed with tombs, several of which were opened. 
They have a passage-way or dromos leading to a 
large chamber with benches on all sides for the dead, 
somewhat as in Etruscan tombs. Lydian pottery and 
beautiful jewelry were found in considerable abun- 
dance. In one tomb the portal bore an inscription in 
the Lydian language which no one as yet has been 
able to read. The characters show great resemblance 
to the early alphabets of Pamphylia and to Etruscan, 
especially in a symbol which resembles the figure 
eight. The inscriptions run from right to left and 
the left panel repeats the inscription which is above, 
and possibly contains the word Gyges. More such 
Lydian inscriptions will be found in coming cam- 
paigns and the tradition of Herodotus that the 
Etruscans came from Lydia will probably be sub- 
stantiated. 

About ten miles to the south of Miletus is the 
temple of Didymaean Apollo, the largest and most 
highly decorated temple in Asia Minor and to-day 
the most splendid ruin of a temple anywhere in 
that country. A sacred way leading from the har- 
bor of Panormus, about a mile and a half distant, 
was lined on either side with large Ionic seated 
archaic statues, many of which are now in the Brit- 
ish Museum. There are no remains of the old tem- 
ple, which was thoroughly destroyed by the Per- 
sians. The existing ruins, from which the more 
than sixty houses and windmill which covered them 
have recently been cleared away at great expense 
by Dr. Wiegand, date from the third century B. C. 
This Ionic temple, 108 meters long by 55 broad, 
had a double colonnade of 120 columns about it, 
with ten columns at the ends and 21 on the sides. 
The capitals and bases were richly and variously or- 
namented. Of the inner row of the north peristyle 
two fluted columns remain standing with their archi- 
trave. The third column, which belongs to the 
inner row of the south peristyle, is unfluted, proving 
that the temple was never finished. There were 
seven steps on the side, which have sunk in the 
middle on the south side, where there was no foun- 
dation except sand. Here was probably the sacred 
spring of the oracle. Twelve steps led up to the 
main entrance on the east, which had a portico in 
front of three rows of four columns, besides the 



two rows of columns on the colonnade. An enor- 
mous door with a threshold weighing over thirty- 
two tons, and side jambs weighing over fifty tons 
gave access to the front room. On either side was 
an entrance to a long vaulted passage-way, which 
led directly down into the cella or main room, pos- 
sibly a private entrance to the adyton for the priests. 
In the front room were two columns and on either 
side doors leading to a stair-case to the roof, which 
is well preserved on the south side. Even the 
paint on the carved maeander pattern on the ceiling 
remains. From the front room three doors, not one 
as the French plan gives, with engaged Ionic col- 
umns on the inner side opened with a descent of 
over twenty steps into the main room, which is not 
yet excavated. When the debris in the cella is re- 
moved, this will be one of the grandest ruins in 
Asia Minor. 

David M. Robinson. 

Johns Hopkins Universitv. 



REVIEWS 

Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals. By E. Norman 

Gardiner. London: Macmillan and Co. (1910). 

Pp. xxvii + 533. $2.50 net. 

It is a curious commentary on nineteenth century 
studies of the past that Germany, a comparatively 
unathletic country, should have supplied the only 
authoritative works we have on Greek athletics, 
whereas athletic England has produced nothing in 
the way of a complete treatise on the subject. In 
Mr. Gardiner's book we have at last secured, in 
attractive English dress, a full and weighty discus- 
sion which ought to be welcomed both by the trained 
scholar and the trained athlete. Heretofore the in- 
terpretation of Greek sports, e. g. throwing the 
discus, has been largely in the hands of persons 
who knew either too little of Greek or too little of 
sports; but readers of the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, who have already had occasion to admire 
the scholarship and practical knowledge which Mr. 
Gardiner has evinced in several essays on the dis- 
cus, on wrestling, the pentathlon, and the like, will 
welcome this book with confidence. 

The work falls into two parts. Part I is a histor- 
ical survey, dealing with the progress of athletics 
in general from the earliest times to the abolition 
of the Olympic games, and including very com- 
plete accounts of the great national festivals. Part 
II is descriptive and expository, treating with much 
fresh material the stadium, the hippodrome, the 
gymnasium, and the palaestra, and describing anew 
the various sports. There are good indices and a 
fairly complete bibliography, wherein even the little 
that has been done by Americans in this field is 
noticed. One misses, however, reference to von 
Mach's article on the discus, and McDaniel's on 
ball-playing. 



